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Ri RAL ARCHITECTURE-—IUNGLISH LCOTTAGL STYLE 


This neat print is copied from one of 
Mr. Randlett’s elegant lithographic 
prints, in the fifth number of his new and 
valuable work, “ [he Architect,’ which 
we have more than once mentioned be- 
fore. The text accompanying it, AS US 
al, gives us some remarks on Enelish ru- 
ral architecture, with plans of the build- 
ing here represented, and also specifica- 
tions of all the parts and the expenses in 
full detail, at present prices in this city 
and neighborhood. We hardly need re- 
peat, that a good work, of such a nature, 
must neceesarily be exceedingly conve- 
nient and valuable to every person build- 
ing, or designing to build. We make 


such extracts from the number above 
mentioned as may be most cratifying to 
our readers. 

“The reion of Queen Elizabeth was 
distinguished by a medification of the 
Tudor style, whieh rendered it more 
plain, and simple, end added a considera- 
ble admixture of the Italian. imported by 
Holbein: the ‘Tudor prevailing without, 
and the Italian within. The outlines in 
this style are quite irregular, though less 
so than in the earlicr ‘Tudor. Porches 
are often within the outline of the plan, 
instead of projecting. ‘The windows are 
wider, and divided by more mullions, and 
had rectangular heads, instead of the low 
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pointed arch, and were sometimes ex- 
tended through the first and second sto- 
ries. Oriel windows were common and 
various ; and dormer windows were con- 
structed with acute-angled, projecting ga- 
bles, finished with pendants, pinnacles, 
ornamented barge-boards, &c. The chim- 
ney shafts were continued in groups, but 
made plain, except a moulding at the 
base, and a projection at the top. 

“This style afforded convenient inte- 
rior arrangements, though their beauty 
was Often marred by grotesque carving, 
and other ‘scientific deformities.” It 
harmonizes well with much of the scene- 
ry in this country, and costs but little 
more thau the box style, so common with 
us: but it lacks one important feature of 
a comfortable country, or suburban resi- 
dence—verandahs—which may, however, 
be added, with great propriety. 

The Gothie was restricted to ecclesi- 
astical edifices till the time of Henry VII. 
who applied it to dwellings in the ‘l'udor, 
or old English style, which was perfected 
in the time of Henry VIII. and modified 
as above, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and wholly supplanted by the Byzantine, 
or Stuart style, when the Stuart family 
succeeded to the British throne, in the 
person of James I. 

“Designs in the pointed style, (like 
that on our first page), with high roofs, 
acute-angled gables, and generally pre- 
vailing perpendicular lines, require that 
pointed trees prevail, to give harmony to 
the scene.” 

We find the estimates for the cost of 
the building above depicted, with the di- 
mensions, as follows: 


“ Mason’s bill, $288,34 cts. 





Carpenters “ 684,40 ‘“ 
Painters “ 52,78 «* 
Total, $ 1025,52 


We copy the following from the spec- 
fications of materials and labor: 


Excavations.—The cellar, cistern and 
sink, and the proper grading around the 
buildings. 

Stone-Work.—Cellar walls, 18 inches 
thick and 3 feet high, and other founda- 
tion walls, 30 inches below the surface, 
and 18 inches thick; chimney pieces to 
the floor beams, all of quarry stone, laid 
in good lime and sand mortar ; sink, 4ft. 
by 5; 8 feet, deep, with a stone wall, 6 
feet dry, and 2 feet in mortar; a stone 
cesspool to the cistern; parlor hearth of 
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brown stone, 4 feet, by 20 inches. Kitch- 
en hearth of blue stone, 3 by 4 feet, 2 in. 
thick, laid in mortar on the floor; 3 blue 
stone sills in the cellar windows ; the cis- 
tern covered with blue flagging, laid on 
locust supporters. 

Brickwork.—Walls 8 in. thick, and 16 
high on the foundation and cellar walls; 
bricks set on the edge in mortar, secu- 
red by wood brackets, between all the ex- 
terior studs; a chimney of good bricks, 
with one fire-place and two flues, one 
commencing in the cellar, with a branch 
extending to the dead space behind the 
cellar, for ventilating. 

Plastering.—The first and second sto- 
ries to be lathed and plastered with one 
heavy coat of brown mortar, floated off 
and hard-finished; the kitchen to be skiff- 
ed and whitewashed. 

Frame.—Of sound spruce or pine, 
square timber. The sills, trimmers, posts 
and framing-beams, 4 by 8; girts and 
window-studs 4 by 6; rafters and collar- 
beams 3 by 6; first and second tiers of 
beams 3 by 8; 16 inches between cen- 
ters; braces 3 by 4; studding for out- 
side and partitions 3 by 4; and set 16 in. 
between centers. 

Covering.—Of the side, clear boards 
3-4 thick and 8 1-2 in. wide, rebated and 
lapped 1 1-4 in. and put on with 10d. 
nails. The water tables, corner boards, 
gutters and other exterior trimmings, of 
clear seasoned plank. 

Roofs.—Of hemlock or spruce boards, 
covered with best white pine shingles, 
three thick; valleys opened 3 in. and 
lined with sheet lead 15 in. wide. The 
bay-window roof of tin, on milled plank, 
face downward, beaded and center-bead- 
ed. Four 3 in tin leaders. 


Cornice to be made, with plain mould- 
ed projections, supported by brackets 4 
by 5 in, with moulded steps and caps: 
Design 9, the cornices moulded and pro- 
ject 30 in. the gutters of plank, put 
together with white lead. 

Floors.-— Of good milled plank, put 


down with 12d nails. 


Windows.—To be made, with square 
heads. In first story, 7 windows, 8 Its. 
10 by 16 one double w. 16 Its. 8 by 
15. In second story, two w. 8 Its. 10 by 
15 two w. 12 Its. 9 by 15. In cellar, 
3 w. 3 Its. each, 10 by 14, the sashes 
hung by butts on the tops. All the sash- 
es 1 1-4 in. thick, and double hung with 
weights and cord,_——all the windows in 
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fir-t story secured by best patent sash fas- 
tenings. Windows the same in Design 
9, with the addition of angular heads—— 
all the glass to be good American, single 
thickness. 

Blinds. — Square, moulded, moving 
blinds to all the windows in first and 
second stories, hung by welded straps 
and hooks, and secured by patent fasten- 
ings. The angular heads in design 9 to 
be stationary. 

Base.—Of clear plank, 1 1-4 thick in 
first story, and 7-8 in the second, put 
down in the usua! manner. 

Doors.--The front door 1 3-4 thick, 
moulded both sides, hung by 5 in butts, 
and fastened by a seven in. rim lock. All 
other doors i 14 thick, four panels 
moulded on one side, hung by 4 by 4 
buits, and secured by 5 in. rim locks with 
mineral knobs. All the casings made and 
put on as in plates 29 and 30. 

Stairs.—To the cellar, an open step 

ladder, with sides two in thick, and wide 
steps 114thick. From the frst story 
to the second, in Design 8, an open stair- 
case, a wrought and capped newel, square 
balusters, a moulded rail and string, as in 
Fig. +, Plate 29 in Design 9, enclosed 
) by narrow tongued and grooved clear 
boards, extending 3 ft. above second 
» floor, capped and moulded. 
Closets, &c.—China closet, with ten 
shelves on two sides. Kitchen pantry 
, with four shelves on each of these sides. 
A sliding sash between the closets. 
» Presses, each to have a sheif and 1 1-2 
- dox. clothes hooks. The linen closet to 
have 3 shelves 1 1-4 thick, and 2 ft. wide, 
with uprights in the center. 

Manitles.—In the parlor, with moulded 
and open uprights, ogee bed mould and 
bead, and 1 12 in shelf. A three in. 
border to the hearth. Materials for the 
interior trimmings seasoned and clear. 

Cistern.-—To have a neck, with a rack 
and lid hung by butts, anda good wood 
pump. 

Woodhouses, &c.--Seven ft. by 11, 
posts 7 ft. the roof and sides covered 
as the dwelling. One part, 4 by 6 feet 
finished with a floor, base, seats with lids 
hung by butts a panel door hung by butts 
and fastened by a latch bolt, a four 
light window with a stationary blind. 
The other part of the building to be open 
in front. 

Painting.—All the exterior trimmings 
and sides to have two good coats of pure 
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lead and best linseed oil, put on at proper 
times. The last coat may be shaded a 
light brown or drab. The interior trim- 
mings all to have two coats of white lead, 
neatly put on. ‘The blinds to have three 
coats, the last two, a substantial green. 


ESTIMATE OF THE LABOR AND MatTERIALs. 


Mason’s Bill. 87 yds excavation, 10 
cts.; 77 lds. ston, 75 cts.: $66 45. 58- 
00 hard brick, $450; 4300 salmon brick 
$3 00: $3900. 12 ft.. hearth, 16 ets. ; 
40 ft. flagging, 12cts : 672. 3 window 
sills, 50 cts.; 1 brown stone hearth, $2: 
350. 69 loads of sani, 35 cts. ; 6 bush. 
white sand, 10 cts.: 24 75. 31 casks of 
lime, 1 00; 2 casks lump lime, 1 38: 33 
76. 2 casks plaster, 1 75; 1 cask ce- 
ment, 150: 500. 12 bushels of bair, 
20 cts.; 6500 plastering Jath, 300: $21 
90; 58 |bs. nails, 7 cts.; 4 stove pipe 
rings, 30 cts.: 526. 4 ventilation reg- 
isters, 1 00; 12 loads carting, 40 cts. : 
8 00; 32 days mason’s-labor, 150; 2% 
days laborer, 90 cts.: 73 20.——$288 
34 cts, ; 

Carpenter's Bill, 3986 ft. timber, 16, 
25; 135 joists, 14 ects.: 8366; 43 feet 
locust, 10 cts.; 120 hmlk. boards, 13 ets. 
$19 90. 291 piece planks, 29 cts.; 318 
piece boards, 19 cts ;: 144 81. 16 bun. 
shingles, 250; 144 floor planks, 25 ets. 
76 00. 170 ft. 2 and 1 2 in. clear pk. 3 
1-2 cis ; cistern pump, 6 00: 1195. 75 
ft. blinds, 70 cts ; 61 ft. tin roof, 11 cts. 
99 21. 56 Its. glass, 10 by 16, 20 ets.; 
16 Its. 9 by 16, 20 ets: 14 40. 16 Its. 
10 by 15, 19c.; 24 Its. 9 by 15, 19 ets.: 
760. 9 Its. 10 by 14, 16c.; 4 Its. 9 by 
12, 15 cts.: 2045 65 ft. leader, 10 cts. ; 
260 Ibs. sheet lead, 6 cts.: 22 10. 400 
lbs. nails, 4, 8, 10 and 12d.; 52 axle pul- 
leys, 6 ets.: 2012. 290 Ibs, sash 
cord, 31 cts.: 766. 2 gr. 34 screws, 
Nos. 7 and 9, 20c.; 2 gr. 114 No. 11, 
41e.: 122. I1frontdoor lock, 150; 13 
5 in. rim Jocks, 1 31: 18 53. 2 latch 
bolts, 60 cts.; 15 prs. 4 by 4 butts, 22 
cts.: 450. 3 prs. 3 in. butts, 10 cts.; 3 
sash bolts, 20 ets : 90 cts. 127 ds. car- 
penter’s labor, 140; 30 Ids. carting, 40 
cts.: 189 80. $684 40. 


Painters’ Bill.-275 \bs. white lead, 
700; 14 galls. linseed oil, 65 cts. : $28, 
35. 1 gal. sp. turpentine, 70 cts. ; 3 lbs. 
litharge, 6 cts.: 88. 10 Ibs. putty, 5 
cts.; 1 lb. glue, 25 cts.: 75 cts. Cart- 
ing, 200; 13 ds. painter’s labor, 1 60: 
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The Conquest of England by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 


“ On the 28th of September, 1066, Wil- 
liam reached the English shore w ith 700 
ships, and 60,000 fichting men. They 
landed at Pevensey, near Hastings, three 
days after King Harold’s victory over 
their friends the Norw egians. First came 
forth the archers, with their short habits 
and shorn hrads. ‘The cavaliers appear- 
ed next, clad in coats-of-mail, and wear- 
ing helmets of polished iron, nearly of a 
conical shape, armed with long and heavy 
lances, and straight two-edged swords. 
After these came the workinen of the ar- 
my, pioneers, carpenters, and smiths; 
and, last of all, the destined conqueror 
himself, who, in setting his foot on the 
land, made a false step, and fell on his 
face. ‘‘ God preserve us! a bad omen!” 
cried the multitude. ‘* What is the mat- 
ter with you?” promptly demanded the 
duke; “I have seized on this land with 
both my hands, and by the splendor of 

much as there ts of it, it Is 
yours!’ ‘lhe army then marched to the 
town of Hastings, near which they en- 
camped, erected their tents and wooden 
castles, and furnished them with provi- 
sions. In the meantime, bodies of sol- 
diers overran all the neighboring coun: 
try, plundering and burning as they went. 
The English fled from their homes, con- 
cealed their furniture and cattle, and 
flocked to the’churches and church-yards, 
which they naturally thought the most 
secure asylums from enemies who were 
Christians Jike themselves. But they 
found the sanctity of places a poor de- 
fence against the cupidity of the human 
heart. 

Harold, though weary and wounded af.- 
ter his victory, hastened from York to 
defend his country, which he rashly re- 
solved to risk in a battle, with an army 
four times as numerous as his own. 
Against this, several of his chiefs remon- 
strated, advising him to retire to London, 
ravaging the country by the way, in or- 
der to reduce the enemy by famine. But 
the generous Harold answered, “Shall [ 
ravage the country which has been en- 
trusted to my care? Upon my faith, it 
would be an act of treason! 1! will ra- 
ther try the chances of a battle, with the 
few men | have, and trust to my own va- 
lor and the goodness of my cause.” One 
of his officers said, “We must fight; 
they come not only to ruin us, but to ruin 
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our descendants also, and to take from us 
the country of our ancestors.’ The En- 


olish promised, by an unanimous oath, to 


make neither peace, nor truce, nor treaty, 
with the invader, but either to die or ex- 
pel the Normans. 

On the ground which thenceforward 
bore the name of Battle, the Anglo-Sax- 
on lines occupied a lone chain of hills, 
fortified with a rampart of stakes and osier 


hurdles. In the night of the 13th Octo- 
bor, William announced that next day 


would commence the battle. The priests 
and monks, in great numbers, attracted 
like the soldiers with the hope of booty, 
began to say prayers and sing litanies, 
while the fighting men were preparing 
their arms. This done, they confessed 
their sins, and received the sacrament. 
On the other side, the English diverted 
themselves with great noise, singing their 
old national songs around their watch- 
fires, and drinking freely of wine and 
beer. In the morning, the 
Bayeux, who was the duke’s haif- brother, 
celebrated mass in the Norman camp, 
and solemnly blessed the soldiers. He 
then mounted a large white horse, seized 
a baton of command, and drew up the 
cavalry in line of battle. William, 
mounnted on a Spanish charger—the 
most venerated of the relics, sworn on by 
Harold, suspendedfrom his neck, and the 
standard consecrated by the pope borne 
by his side—thus addressed the troops 
when about to advance to the charge: 

‘“ Remember to fight well, and put all 
to death ; for if we conquer, we shall all 
be rich. 
1 conquer, you will conquer if T take 
this land, you shali have it. Know, how- 
ever, that | am not come here only to 
obtain my right, but also io avenge our 
whole nation for the felonies, perjuries, 
and treacheries of these English. They 
put to death the Danes, men and women, 
on St. Brice’s night. ‘They decimated 
the companions of my kinsman, Alfred, 
and took his life. Come on, then, and 
let us, with God’s blessing, chastise them 
for all these misdeeds.” ‘lhe priests then 
retired to a neighboring height to assist 
in the pious homicide with their prayers. 

At first, the Normans were repeatedly 
driven back—a report went through the 
ranks that the duke was dead, and a pa- 
nic seized the army, which began to re- 
treat ; but, with his accustomed presence 
of mind, he threw himself before them, 
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pulled off his helmet, assured them of his 
safety, and promised them victory. Then, 
by a skilful manw@uvre, he threw the En- 
clish off their guard, drew them from 
their strongholds, and won the day 
King Harold, and his two brothers, were 
found dead at the foot of the national 
standard, which was instantly plucked up, 
and the Roman banner planted in its 
stead. ‘lhe remains of the small English 
army, without chief or standard, prolon- 
ged the struggle till night, and fought on 
in the dark when the combatants could 
recognise one another only by their lan- 
guave, while the French shouts of victo- 
ry resounded from hi'l to hill. Having 
thus done for their country all that valor 
could accomplish, the patriot soldiers 
dispersed. Many died on the roads, 
from their wounds and the fatigues of 
the day. ‘The rest were pursued hotly 
by the Norman cavalry, who gave quar- 
ter to none. 

Thus perished in one day the Anglo- 
Saxon sovereignty, and the rich realm of 
England became the possession of stran- 
vers. The Anglo-Saxon chroniclers re- 
fer to this fatal day in the most mournful 
strains: “ England,” exclaims one, ‘ what 
shall | say of thee to our descendants? 
That thou hast lost thy national king, and 
hast fallen under the domination of for- 
eigners—-that thy sons have perished mi- 
serably--that thy councillors and chief- 
tains are vanquished, slain, or disinheri- 
ted!” Long after this, patriotic super- 
stition discerned traces of fresh blood on 
the battle-ground ; and, according to the 
religion of the times, William, who was 
pious in his way, made a vow that he 
would erect a monastery on this spot, to 
cue Holy ‘Trinity and St. Martin! 

After dividing the spoils of the dead, 
the conquerors marched towards London, 
desolating the country as they advanced. 
In the meantime, Norman intrigues were 
busy in that city, taking advantage of 
the divisions which they fomented among 
the Saxon authorities. ‘These intrigues 
were skilfully conducted by the prelates, 
some of whom advised submission to him 
who came with the banner of St. Peter, 
and the bull of the pope, yielding a blind 
obedience to ecclesiastical power, or ac- 
tuated by political cowardice. Others, of 
foreign origin, gained over beforehand by 
the Norman pretender, were playing the 
part for which they had been paid in mo- 
ney or in promises. Alarmed for the 
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safety of the city, the ‘hanseward,’ or 
mayor, recommended that terms should 
be made with the ravaging invader. They 
sent a deputation to the camp, whom 
William outwitted and blinded with gifts 
—promising everything, but pledging 
himself to nothing. <A vain confidence in 
his justice and clemency speedily took 
the place of stupefying terror. The 
highest dignitaries in church and state, 
went forth and formally made their sub- 
mission, taking the oaths of peace and al- 
legiance. fle assured them, upon his 
honor, that he would treat them mildly ; 
yet, on his way to London, he allowed all 
that lay in his course to be devastated. 
At St. Alban’s, he noticed some Jarge 
trees across the road, evidently designed 
to obstruct his progress. He summoned 
the abbot, and sternly demanded why he 
allowed his timber to be thus cut down. 
“Thave but done my duty,” answered the 
Saxon monk, “and ifall my order had 
done the same, as they might, and ought 
to have done, pethaps thou wouldst not 
have penetrated so far into our country.’ 

On Christmas day, William the Con- 
queror was crowned in Westminster Ab- 
bey, by the Archbishop of York. As 
soon as London and the southern and 
eastern coasts were secured, the soldiers 
applied themselves to the dividing of the 
booty. Commissioners were sent through 
the whole extent of the garrisoned coun- 
try. ‘They made exact inventories of all 
the estates, public and private, register- 
ing them with great care and minuteness 
in a record which was expressively call- 
ed ‘ Doomsday Book’ by the Saxons. Of 
all who died in battle, of all who survived 
their defeat, and of all who intended to 
fight, but were prevented, the property 
of every kind was confiseated. ‘The lat- 
ter class, however, were permitted to 
hope, that by strict obedience to their 
new masters, not themselves, but their 
children might obtain some portion of 
their paternal inheritance. -Such was the 
law of conquest. 


By this confiscation, an immense 
amount of property was placed at the dis- 
posal of the new-comers. William, of 
course, kept to himself the lion’s share. 
This embraced all the treasures of the 
ancient kings, and everything rare and 
precious that could be found in the shops. 
A part of these he sent to Pope Alexan- 
der, together with Harold’s standard. All 
the churches abroad in which psalms had 
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been sung and tapers burned for the suc- 
cess of the invasion, received, in recom- 
pense, crosses, chalices, and stuffs of 
gold. After the king and the priests, the 
warriors came in for their portion, each 
according to his rank and engagement. 
The barons and knights got extensive 
domains, castles, townlands, and even 
entire towns. Some took their pay in 
money; others were married to noble 
Saxon ladies, heiresses to great pesses- 
sions, whose husbands had been slain in 
battle. ‘“ One alone among al] the war- 
riors in the conqueror’s train, claimed 
neither land, nor gold, nor women, and 
would accept no part of the spoils of the 
vanquished. His name was Guilbert. 
He said he had accompanied his lord, be- 
cause it was his duty, but he wou!d not 
take any of the fruits of the robbery.” 

Citadels and fortified castles soon cov- 
ered the conquered territory. ‘The dis- 
inherited natives were also disarmed, and 
compelled to swear allegiance to the new 
government by which they had been 
plundered. The lot of the men was ser- 
vitude and poverty; that of the women, 
insults and violence. Such as were not 
taken ‘par mariage,’ were taken ‘par 
amours’—the sport of foreign masters, 
whose low origin was indicated by their 
names. But the meanest of them was 
master in the house of the vanquished. 
“Tonoble squires, impure vagabonds,” 
say the old annalists, “ disposed, at their 
pleasure, of young women of the best fa- 
milies, leaving them to weep and to wish 
for death. Those despised cable men, 
yielding to unbridled licentiousness, were 
themselves astonished at their villany. 
They became mad with pride at finding 
themselves so powerful. Whatever they 
had the will, they believed they had the 
right to do: they shed blood in wanton- 
ness. They snatched the last inorse) of 
bread from the mouths of the unfortu- 
nate; they seized everything--—money, 
goods, and lands.”’ 

The man who had crossed the sea 
with quilted cassock and the black wood- 
en bow of the French soldier, now ap- 
peared, to the astonished eye of the new 
recruits who came after him, mounted on 
a war-horse and bearing the military bal- 
drick. He who had arrived as a poor 
knight, soon lifted his banner, (as it was 
then expressed,) and commanded a com- 
pany whose rallying cry was his own 
name. The herdmen of Normandy and 
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the weavers of Flanders, with a little 
courage and good fortune, soon became 
in England men of consequence—illustri- 
ous barons; and their names, ignoble and 
obscure on one side of the Straits, be- 
came noble and glorious on the other. 
The servants of the Norman man-at-arms 
became ‘gentlemen’ in England, whilst 
the once wealthy and titled Saxon was 
expelled from the home of his fathers, 
and had not where to lay his head. In 
this new nobility, after the royal style 
and title of William, was classed the dig- 
nity of the governor of a province, asa 
count or earl; next to him that of lieu- 
tenant, as vicecount or viscount; and 
then the rank of the warriors, whether 
as barons knights, esquires, or serjeants- 
at-arms, all deputed to be noble, whether 
by right of their victory or their foreign 
extraction. 

William, according to his chaplain and 
biographer, carried with him into Nor- 
mandy, more gold and silver than had 
ever before been seen in Gaul. The re- 
gular and secular clergy rivalled one an- 
other in their efforts to celebrate, by re- 
ligious festivals, the return of the con- 
queror of the English ; and, says the his- 
torian, neither monks nor priests went 
without their reward. He gave them 
gold in coins, ingots and chalices; and 
what was also highly acceptable, cloths 
embroidered with gold and silver to 
spread over the altars, which especially 
excited the admiration of travellers. It 
appears that in that age, embroidery in 
gold with the needle was an art in which 
the women of England excelled. The 
commerce of the island, also, already 
very extensive, brought to it many cost- 
ly articles of merchandize, unknown to 
the north of Gaul. Among the special 
objects of admiration were the drinking 
vessels of the Saxons, made of large buf- 
falo horns, and tipped with metal at the 
two extremities. The French wondered 
also at the beauty and long-flowing hair 
of the young English, who were captives 
or hostages in the hands of the Norman 
king. 

Meantime the new lords of the Saxons, 
like all conquerors suddenly enriched, and 
placed in absolute authority over those 
whom they have most cruelly wronged 
——behaved themselves towards the subju- 
gated people with unbounded license and 
insolence. The most brutal oppressor 
was lauded by his superiors, and those 
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who aes of injury were laughed 
to scorn. This led to insurrectionary 
movements and combirations, in which 
Celts and Saxons forgot their ancient an- 
imosity in love for their common coun- 
try. After the surrender of Exeter, and 
the establishment of the Conquest in the 
West, these two races were involved in 
the same ruin, mingled together in the 
general mass of the “enslaved population, 
destined to struggle on through ages of 
servitude and suff-ring, thence to rise 
slowly and laboriously to the predomi- 
nant power and unrivalled glory which 


are now the portion of the English peo- 
pie. 


Famine closely followed the footsteps 
of the Conquest. From the year 1067 
it had béen desolating those provinces 
which had up to that period been subdu- 
ed; but in 1070 it extended itself to tie 
whole of England, and appeared in all 
iis horrors in the places last conquered. 
The inhabitants of the province of York, 
and the country to the north of it, after 
feeding on the flesh of dead horses , which 
the Normans had abandoned on the road, 
devoured human flesh. More than 100,- 
000 people of all ages died of want in 
these countries. “Jiwasa frightful spec- 
tacle,”’ says an old annalist, “to see on 
the roads, in the public places, and at the 
doors of the houses, human bodiesa prey 
to the worms; for there was no one left 
to throw a little earth over them.” ‘The 
famine, however, was confined to the na- 
tives. The foreign soldier lived in plen- 
ty. He had in the fortresses vast heaps 
of corn and other provisions, and sup- 
plies purchased for him abroad with En- 
glish money. Moreover, this famine 
was his friend; for it assisted him in 
thoroughly securing his prey. Often for 
the remnant of the meal of one of the 
meanest followers of the army, the Sax- 
on, Once illustrious among his country- 
men, but now wasted and depressed by 
hunger, would come and sell himself and 
all his family to perpetual slavery. 
“Then was the shameful treaty inserib- 
ed on the blank pages of an old missal, 
where these monuments of the miseries 
of another age, in characters nearly ef- 
faced by the worm of time, are to be 
traced even at this day, and supply fresh 
matter for the sagacity of antiquarians.” 
Such was the holy work accomplished 
wherever the banner of St. Peter waved 
over this Catholic land! ‘The pope and 
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the cardinals of that day were willing 
that England should be desolated from 
one end to the other, and become one 
vast scene of lust, rapine, agony, and des- 
pair, in order that the tax of Peter’s 
pence should be established forever.— 
British Review. 
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AssassINATION oF M. E. D’Ossgry IN 
Soutn America.——l'he Minister of For- 
eign Affairs has received despatches from 
M. Lemoyne, the French Consul Gene- 
ral and charge d’affairs at Lima, announ- 
cing the assassination of M. E. D’Osse- 
ry, ‘who, i in company with M. De Castle- 
nau, was travelling in South Ameri- 
ca, exploring the hitherto unknown parts 
of that country. The object of the ex- 
pedition was to cross the American con- 
tinent from Rio Janeiro to Lima, thence 
returning to Guiana, traversing Peru, and 
descencing the river of the Amazons. 
The travellers arrived at Lima in the 
summer of 1546. 

After staying several months in that 
capital, they separated with the inten- 
tion of reaching the Amazon by differ- 
ent routes; M. le Castlenau moving to- 
ward the Ucayale. and M. D’Ossery em- 
barking on the Maranon. M. D’Ossery 
left Lima at the beginning of November, 
and by the end of the month was at Jaln, 
about 200 leagues south of Lima, where 
he hired a boat with four rowers at the 
port of Bella Vista, where he embarked 
on November 30, unattended by a ser- 
vant. His friends at Lima warned him 
against this imprudence; but, in the 
rashness of youth, he disregarded their 
advice, and on the next day was murder- 


ed by the boatmen at a place called Jusa- 
maro. 


The four assassins were arrested and 
sent to the Judge at Lambayequa, the 
chief town of the province. An armed 
party was immediately sent to Jusamaro, 
to bring in the body of M. D’Ossery and 
his effects to Lambayequa. No farther 
details have reached Paris, and, there- 
fore, it is not known how the murder 
was committed, how it was discovered, 
or what induced the men to commit the 
barbarous act. All that is known is that 
M. D’Ossery took with him from Lima a 
considerable sum of money for the ex- 
penses of his journey. 

The Peruvian Minister of Foreign Af. 
fairs hastened to send an account to M. 
Lemoyne of this fatal event.—-Express. 
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The traveller who knows what a com- 
bination of interesting objects awaits 
him near the route from Albany to Wa- 
terford in this state, will be tempted to 
relinquish the luxary of a railroad, at: 
least for a portion of the way that 
fashionable summer retreat, Saratoga 
Springs. The Mohawk river, about a 
mile above its union with the Hudson, 
presents a peculiarly wild and striking 
scene. After subservi inc the purpose: sof 
the canal, in various ways from 
ectady, sometimes by supplying artificial 
channels on one and the other bank, 
sometimes by allowing its own current 
to convey the numerous boats, which 
float along with their rich cargoes, and 
which, in two places, are carried across 
it in aqueducts, it is suddenly precipita- 
ted down a ledge of rocks seventy-two 
feet, and converted into a foaming and 
irresistible torrent. Below, the banks 
are mere walls of rock, rough, perpendi- 
cular and inaccessible, except in a few 
dangerous places, from the brow of 
which, the sight is impressive indeed, as 
we can testify, from personal observation. 

It happens, most fortunately for the 
traveller of taste, that a bridge crosses 
the river below the falls, at such a pojut 
as to afford a full view of the cataract. 
The stage-drivers usually stop against 
one of the windows, to give the passen- 
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gers an opportunity to enjoy the sight 
iron: the most favorable point. A dam 
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extends across the river a little below, 
by which the current is sufficiently 
checked to allow the boats of the Cham- 
plain canal to cross: the stream there 
forming a portion of that important work. 

The deseent of the Mohawk at the 
Cohoes Falls is overcome by the Erie 
canal by a double row of fine locks, 
which have been constructed at great ex- 
pense on the southern bank of the river, 
and offer one the most interesting 
sights along the whole route. In busy 
seasons, the activity and bustle here are 
very great. 

Ly referring to the print, it will be 
seen that several large rocks appear to 
divide the falling sheet. In wet seasons 
the sheet is almost entire. 


of 





Hupson River Ratnoav.—'Three par- 
ties of surveyors and engineers are now 
engaged in examining the route for this 
road preparatory to its permanent loca- 
tion, and putting the work under con- 
tract. One of these parties Is engaged 
in the Highlands, having got as far up 
as Cold Spring. It is calculated to have 
the route thoroughly surveyed and Joca- 
ted preparatory to putting under contract 
as far up as this place by the Ist of June 
next. When that is done the work be- 
tween this and New York is to be put 
under contract, driven ahead poe’ finish- 
ed as soon as possible, and so soon as 
Dec. 1848. [| Poughkeepsie Journal 
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Tue Banx-SwALLow. 


This ingenious and harmless bird, 
which so naturally excites the attention, 
whenever we see him ‘ at home,’ is one of 
the most remarkable for the places he 
chooses for his habitation, and for the 
manner in which he forms it. The spe- 
cies is not numerous in this country, so 
far as we have had opportunity to judge : 
indeed we are to rank it among the most 
rare of our birds. And this may be ow- 
ing partly to the fact, that there are but 
few places adapted to its habits. 

It is a miner, that is, instead of build- 
ing its nest in a tree, in a rock or on the 
ground, it digs in the earth to prepare its 
abode. It always prefers a high bank of 
clay or hard sand, with a perpendicular 
face, and usually so steep and elevated 
as to be difficult of access. Indeed in 
many cases access isimpossible. There 
it makes an excavation, with its little 
claws, large enough to admit the body of 
one bird at a time, and rising with a gen- 
tle slope, as it penetrates the ground. 
After carrying in its little gallery about 
two feet, it ceases its labors, and then flies 
abont seeking feathers and other soft 
substances, as materials for a nest. 


aw a 


The passage from without having a 
sufficient descent to draw off water, the 
bird cannot be much annoyed by any 
moisture which may soak through the 
ground, even after a violent rain, as it 
must run out at the door. Such a sub- 
terranean dwelling seems to us, in seve- 
ral respects, more comfortable than the 
nests of most other birds. The bank- 
swallow is securely sheltered from wind 
and storms, and far less exposed to cold 
and heat than those of the feathered 
tribe, which make nests above ground, 
(and these include nearly the entire king- 
dom.) It is remarkable that less is 
commonly ‘known of the habits of this 
bird, than of almost any other which re- 
sorts to our country. With the excep- 
tion of the singularity of its habitations, 
(which no one can avoid observing who 
has the opportunity,) the public hardly 
know a fact respecting it. Few, we pre- 
sume, ever pretend to recognise it at a 
distance from its nest. This general 
want of information is owing partly to 
its rarity, and still more to the difficulty 
in observing it except from a distance. 
The schoolboy, when by a rare accident, 
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he finds a place resorted to by birds ef 


this species, can seldom obtain access to 
the spot; and the few who ever are able 
to arrive at the doors of their dwellings, 
find the entrances too narrow to edmit 
their hands, or too long to allow them to 
reach the nest. The birds resemble 
some of their congeners so nearly as not 
to be easily distinguished ; and thus its 
peculiarities escape general attention. 

We must mention that they are fond 
of each other’s society, at Jeast that they 
are always found in communities. ‘This 
may possibly be owing to the rarity of 
places fitted to their wants, and to the 
fact that such are always large enough 
for several nests. 


— 


Animas Instructep.—The Abbé Oli- 
vet has described an amusement of Pe- 
lisson, during his confinement in the Bas- 
tile, which consisted in feeding a spider, 
which he had discovered forming its web 
in the corner of the small window. For 
some time he placed his flies at the edge, 
while his valet, who was with him, play- 
ed on the bagpipe; little by little, the 
spider used to distinguish the sound of 
the instrument, and issued from its hole 
to run and catch its prey. ‘Thus, calling 
it always by the same sound, and placing 
the flies at a still greater distance, he 
succeeded, after several months, to drill 
the spider by regular exercise ; so that 
at length it never failed appearing, at the 
first sound, to seize on the fly provided 
for it even on the knees of the prisoner. 

| Selected. 








Anecdote of Wesicey. 


Joseph Bradford was for some years 
the travelling companion of Mr. Wesley, 
for whom he would have sacrificed 
health, and even life: but to whom his 
will would never bend, except in meck- 
ness. 

Joseph, said Mr. Wesley one day, take 
these letters to the post. ~ 

B.-] will take them after preaching, 
sir. 

W. Take them now, Joseph 

B. | wish to hear you preach, sir, and 
there will be sufficient time for the post, 
after service. 

W. | insist upon your going now, Jo- 
seph. 

B. | will not go at present. 

W. You wor’t! 

B. No sir. 
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W. Then you and I must part. 

B. Very good, sir. 

The good men slept over it. Both 
were early risers. At four o'clock the 
next morning the refractory helper was 
accosted with, ‘ Joseph, have you consid- 
ered what | said—that we must part 1” 

B. Yes, sir. 

W. And must we part? 

B. Please yourself, sir. 

W. Will you ask my pardon, Joseph 2 

B. No, sir. 

W. You won't! 

B. No, sir. 

W. Then I will ask your’s, Joseph. 

Poor Joseph was instantly melted ; 
smitten as by the wand of Moses, when 
forth gushed the tears, like the water 
from the rock. [ Sel. 


Erring Brother. 


Would you throw a brickbat to a 
friend that had fallen overboard? Would 
you gather stones and pile them on the 
bank that had fallen on a brother? Would 
you throw a keg of powder to the per- 
son who had fallen into the fire? Then 
why heap words of reproach upon him 
who had erred from the path of duty? 
Why denounce him and spurn him from 
your presence? Can you be a stranger 
to the human heart: you who have so 
often fallen? Shame on you--shame! 


He cannot know the human heart, 
V’ bo, when a weaker brother errs, 
Instead of acting Mercy’s part, 
Each base, malignant passion stirs. 


Harsh words and epithets but prove 
That he himself is in the wrong—- 
That first he needs a brother’s love 
‘l’o nerve his heart and guide his tongue. 
| Selected. 





— 


A Great AncuMentT For TEMPErANCE. 
—In a |:tter recently published in the 
New York Sun, giving an account of the 
visit of the United States Ship Colum- 
bus to Japan, it is stated that, as a con- 
sequence of theis temperance, the Japa- 
nese live to a ‘great age.’ They are 
very temperate both in drink and diet: 
not using wine nor any intoxicating 
liquor. Animal tood is also not eaten, it 
being against their moral laws to kill or 
eat any creature. The men are hand- 
some, well formed and vigorous. 





It’s a good sign to see an honest man 
wearing his old hat. 
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ROME AND HER FOOLERIES. 

“The festivities of the Carnival com- 
menced on Saturday, the 6th, when the 
great bell of the capitol pealed forth per- 
mission to the Romans to indulge in frol- 
icksome riot. ‘The senators and governor 
of the city, escorted by a large civil and mi- 
litary force, marched to the notes of a fine 
band through the ‘Cors», consecrating it 
to the masquerade. The houses on either 
side were decked with rich draperies, beau- 
tiful women occupied their balconies, and 
a double file of carriages slowly circulated 
from the ‘ Piazza di Venezia’ to the * Por- 
ta del Popolo,’ going on the right, and re- 
turning on the left hand side of the pave- 
ment. The fine regiment of * carabineers’ 
kept them in order, reserving the open 
space in the centre of the street for the am- 
bassadors’ carriages. The French legation 
came out in full gala, with three four-horse 
carriages, and servants in dress livery—the 
cheering of the populace, as it passed, 
showing that they appreciate the exertions 
of Louis Philippe to seat a liberal pope up- 
on the chair of St. Peter; while the Aus- 
trian ambassador (who patronizes the Je- 
suits) did not dare to make his appearance. 
A writer in the ‘Roman Advertiser’ gives 
the following animated description of the 
gay scene: 

“The masks, after the first few days, be- 
came more general, and assaults must be 
expected from such as deem this mode of 
acting up to their part appropriate, though 
nothing serious is allowed to result by the 
vigilance of the guards, who take all un- 
der their protection. Sometimes young 
damsels, armed with besoms, will lay 
about them in a very Amazonian style; 
and at others, the pedestrians may encoun- 
ter a ghost, dressed in a white sheet tied 
over the head, who will obstruct his path, 
and skip about like a will-o’-the-wisp, (an 
idea of embodying the spectral not peculiar 
to these individuals; but found also ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ where Banquo’s ghost behaves in 
the same way.) At times, a lawyer will 
appear, with documents and briefs, threat- 
ening processes, and recounting a terrible 
catalogue of offences to some poor inno- 
cent. One mask, called ‘ Quequero,’ is 
very frequent, dressed in silk or velvet, am- 
ple embroidered waistcoat, little hat, large 
perruque, very fat cheeks, and small, round 
eyes, with a considerable corporation. 
These gentlemen play the old bean ;_ walk- 
ing on tiptoe, and peeping into carriages 
through huge black rings, instead of eye 
glasses. If they meet each other, they 
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perform several jumps, and make a shrill 
sound like bri, which is sometimes re- 
echoed, like a vocal telegraph, from one 
end of the Corso to another. ‘The masks of 
country girls from Frascati, etc., Neapoli- 
tan fishermen, and other such nationalities, 
are among the most picturesque. Splen- 
dor, buffonery and extravagance have no 
limits: nothing that has reference neither 
to religion, nor the government, is prohibi- 
ted. 

“ The only mask at all approaching to 
the practical pasquinade we ever heard of, 
is one described by Goethe at the time the 
obelisk was to be erected on the Pincian 
Hill. opposite the Church of Trinita de’ 
Monti. The public had looked disapprov- 
ingly on this, because the piazza was al- 
ready narrow, and the pedestal dispropor- 
tionately large; the mask, therefore, bore 
a huge white pedestal on his head, inscrib- 
ed with large letters, and a little red obe- 
lisk overtopping it, like the tuft of a night- 
cap. The Pucinelli sometimes choose a 
king, give him a crown and eceptre, and 
mounting on a gay wagon conduct him in 
triumph, with loud shouts, alung the Corso. 
Coachmen generally dress as women, with 
as much of curls and trickery as possible ; 
whilst carriages become the general prop- 
erty of all who can get into them or climb 
on the dickies ; in the open ones two dam- 
sels, selected for their beauty from the rest, 
will be often seated, so that their entire per- 
sons are seen, the feet on the cushions; 
then will be heard, ‘ O, quanto e bella! on 
all sides as they pass along. ‘These car- 
riages of maskers used formerly to be filled 
with mythologice or allegoric groups, as 
they still are at Bologna, (a town which, 
before the Reformation, rivalled Rome in 
the splendors of its Carnival.) In the side 
streets, where, compared with the Corso, 
things are quieter, will sometimes be got 
up a mock tragedy ; high words used, dag- 
gers of silvered pasteboard drawn, and wo- 
men rushing between with screams and dis- 
hevelled hair, to divide the combatants— 
in the same spirit with a game amongst 
[talian children, called Chiesa, when one 
impersonates an assassin taking refuge in 
the portal of a church, from the pursuers, 
who devise every means to catch him with- 
out violating the sanctuary. About half 
an hour before sunset, a mortar is fired, the 
signal of clearing the street for horse ra- 
cing. ‘The starting post is the ‘ Piazza del 
Popolo,’ where a kind of amphitheatre is 
formed before the obelisk, with raised seats 
on three sides. ‘The horses are brought in, 
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in number from 7 to 14, decked with  rib- 
bons and plumes, aud are driven forwards 
by means of balls with steel -points, which 
beat against their flanks; they are without 
tiders, but the spurring of the creatures 
gives them the spirit of competition suffi- 
cieutly. ‘The race terminates by means of 
a canvass awning stretched across the end 
of the street, at the part thence called « Ri- 
presa de’ Barberi,’ the horses being styled 
‘ Barbery, though in reality Roman. The 
prizes, consisting of a banner of cloth of 
gold or silver, called Pallio, and the sum 
of from 30 to SO crowns, is awarded by a 
deputation of the senate, who sit in a bal- 
cony near the goal. ‘The winning horse 
is led home with martial music and accla- 
mations, and the banner displayed in front 
oi the owner’s house. As the season ad- 
vances, the ‘ in d’'amusement,’ the gro- 
tesqueness, splendor and absurdity, contin- 
ually wax greater, and the shower of bon- 
bons (some real, some only plaster), that, 

as well as fl: wers, descend in every direc- 

tion, till carriages become whitened as by a 
snow storm, dresses often terribly damaged, 
rendered it necessary to safety to protect 
the face by a mask, those of open wire- 
work being best for persons who do not 
otherwise disguise. But everything _ is 
eclipsed by the intensity of the last day, 
when to make the most of the expiring 
Carnival, its pleasures are drunk of deeper 
and deeper, thie intoxication rises to its cli- 
max, and at last come the ‘ Moccoletti,’ its 
funeral but gayest celebration. ‘Lhen, as 
soon as the race (repeated every evening) 


is Over, not a creature appears in the 
streets, in carriages, at balconies or win- 


dows, without wax tapers, the words ‘senza 
moccolo, fuori al moccolo!’  re-echo 
through the Corso, and the object of every- 
body is to put out everybody’s light, when 
‘senza moccolo’ is the cry of derision that 
greets the unfortunate from all sides, if his 
taper has been extinguished, till he can 
contrive to light it again. Nothing could 
exceed the strange picturesqueness, the con- 
fusion and brilliancy of the scene: some 
bearing bundles of tapers at the end of poles 
almost as high as the houses, some pyra- 
mids of light on their heads ; women stand- 
ing up in carriages, holding their tapers at 
arm’s length to be safe from assailants ; at 
times an audacious one climbing intoa bal- 
cony, and fantastically dressed ladies de- 
fending the battlements against the besieg- 
er. On the evening of the ‘ Moccoletti, 
when the ferment is highest, the first hour 
of night rings, and all is over In an instant,’ 
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Ei:verything passed off without the least 
disorder, and the gay crowd described 
above might have been seen devoutly kneel- 
ing on Ash Wednesday morning, to receive 
on their foreheads the sign of the cross, 
marked in “bitter ashes.” ‘ Dust thou 
art,” said the priests, “ and unto dust shalt 
thou return, The twinkling feet of Car- 
lotta Grisi are no longer to be seen at the 
opera. ‘Torlonia gives no more balls, the 
sight-seers have gone to Naples, (though 
they will return ere Holy Week,) and no- 
thing is to be seen in the Corso but pro- 
cessions of ‘penitents’ clad in long sack- 
cloth robes, with holes for the eyes to peep 
outfrom. The first noblemen in Rome are 
often sentenced by their confessors to don 
this sepulchral costume, and beg from door 
to door until they have received a certain 
sum. When aman has thus walked about 
all day to gain a few dollars, he is very apt 
to refuse to contribute to those who atfter- 
wards solicitfrom him. All the rece Ipts go 
of course into the priest’s coffers—an inge- 
nious way of filling them. 

The new pope continues to win favor 
from all, ofien perambulating the city ina 
simple priest’s robe, to relieve deserving 
cases of distress, and heading public sub- 
scriptions with liberal donations; that for 
the sufferers in Lreland, for instance, he 
headed with athousand dollars. Railroads 
will soou be constructed throughout the pa- 
pal states. Rome is to be liv hted With gas, 
and the ancient * mistress of the world’ lay 
under his government recover a respecta- 
ble position among her former vassal cities. 
Uhe Jesuits are furious ; many even fear 
that they will take an open stand against 
this reform, and say to the pope as they did 
to Queen Elizabeth, ‘“ As lar as concerns 
our society, we, all, dispersed in great 
numbers throughout the world, have made 
a league and solemn oath that as loifg as 
any of us are alive, all our care and indus- 
try, all our deliberating and councils, shall 
never cease to trouble your calm and safe- 
ly. They have recently leased as a coun- 
try seminary the palace of ‘ Ruffinetta, (the 
ancient ‘lusculuin of Cicero,) belonging to 
the widow of Charles Felix, King of Sar- 
dinia, 

Newly converted English Catholics and 
hesitating Puseyites abound, and we have 
a few from the United States, one of them 
a young man from Massachusetts. I have 
not the least idea that the “successor of St. 
Peter” will ever leave the halls of the Va- 
tican for the valley of the Mississippi, but 
the Propaganda are sending over a large 
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recruiting force. A Mr. Melcher, vicar 
general of Missouri, is collecting German 
priests for the diocese of Bishop Ken- 
drick, of St. Louis, and I understand that 
a detachment is soonto start from the 
south of France for the new diocese of 
‘Walla-Walla,’ in Oregon, ‘ established,’ 
says a Roman paper, ‘under the protec- 
tion of President Polk, who has pledged 
himself to permit none but the True 
Faith in the conquered provinces of Mex- 
ico!” Thirty young ladies are now ed- 
ucating at the seminary of the Sacred 
Heart, for the express purpose of teach- 
ing in the United States, nor shou!d those 
who commit their daughters to the 
charge of this sisterhood forget that it is 
at their convents that so many conver- 
sions to Catholicism take place. What 
is worse still, the order is under the 
thumb of the Jesuits, who keep it up for 
the propagation of their peculiar doc- 
trines, and are thus aiming at the control 
of the future mothers of America ! 

The statistics of the Catholic church 
recently published by the Archbishop of 
‘'hessaloniea, secretary to the Propa- 
ganda, show that it numbers: In Europe, 
108 archbishops, 469 bishops and 125,- 
000,000 members. In America, both 
North and South, 12 archbishops, 60 
bishops and 26,000,000 members. In 
Asia, 25 archbishops, 4 bishops and 1,- 
200,00) members; and in Oceana, 2 
archbishops, 5 bishops and 300,000 mem- 
bers. [ London Atlas. 





Mitton’s House 1n Lonpon.— This me- 
morable building is yet standing. It no 
longer opens in St. James’ Park. The 
ancient front is now the back, and over- 
looks the fine old, but house-surrounded 
garden of Jeremy Bentham. Near the 
top of this ancient front is a stone, bear- 
ing the inscription, “ Sacred to Milton, 
the prince of poets.” This was placed 
there by no less distinguished a man than 
William Hazlitt, who rented the house 
some years, purely because it was Mil- 
ton’s. Bentham, when he was conduct- 
ing people round his garden, which is 
now in the occupation of Mr. Gibb, the 
engineer, used to make them sometimes 
go down upon their knees to this house. 
The house is tall and narrow, and has no- 
thing striking about it. Nodoubt, when 
it opéned into St. James’ Park, it was 
pleasant, now it fronts York street, which 
runs in a direct Jine from the west end 
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of Westminster Abbey. It is No. 19, and 
is occupied by a cutler. The back, its 
former front, is closed in by a wall, leav- 
ing but a very narrow court; but above 
this wall, as already said, looks into the 
pleasant garden of the now deceased phi- 
losopher.—W. Howitt’s Homes of British 
Poets. 





Freperic Il. anp nis Sexton.—Freder- 
ic I]. had the following correspondence 
with the Sexton of the Cathedral of Ber- 
lin: 

“T give notice to your Majesty, firstly, 
that there are hymn books wanting for 
the royal family ; I give notice to your 
Majesty, 2dly, that | want wood to heat 
the royal pew; I. give notice to your 
Majesty, 3dly, that the ballustrade behind 
the church towards the river threatens 
ruin. 

Schimdt, Sexton of the Cathedral.” 

Rep.y oF THE Kinc. “| give notice to 
Schimdt, the Sexton, Istly, that those 
who wish to sing may buy books for 
themselves. I give notice to Schmidt, 
the sexton, 2dly, that those who wish to 
be warm may buy some wood; I give 
notice to Schmidt, the sexton, 3dJy that 
the ba!lustrade towards the river does 
not concern me at all; I give notice to 
Schmidt, the sexton, 4thly, that | wish to 
have no more correspondence with him.” 





Giorres or War.—A correspondent 
of the Alton Telegraph, writing from Ve- 
ra Cruz, says: 

‘‘The French families in the city were 
the greatest sufferers. I heard a great 
many heart-rending tales, which were 
told by the survivors with breaking 
hearts; but [ have neither the inclination 
nor the time now to repeat them. One, 
however, | willname. A French family 
were quietly seated in their parlor the 
evening previous to the hoisting of the 
white flag; when a shell from one of our 
mortars penetrated the building, and ex- 
ploded in the room, killing the mother 
and four children, and wounding the re- 
sidue. Another shell struck the Charity 
Hospital, penetrated the roof, bursting in 
the room where the sick inmates were 
lying, and killed twenty-three. Thus 
rushed into eternity, in the twinkling of 
an eye, not only the invalid, but the in- 
nocent and unoffending. Such area few 
of the horrors and fearful calamities that 
have marked the progress of this siege.’’ 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
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Production of Butter. 


At the late meeting of the Highland 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, a paper, 
entitled ‘‘ Experiments and Observations 
on the Production of Butter,” by Profes- 
sor Traill, was read by the author. These 
experiments were made in connection 
with the late Dr. Gerard, of Liverpool, 
who had paid much atiention to the sub- 
ject, and assistance was occasionally 
given by Dr. Bostwick now in London. 
The experimenters had a dairy of four, 
sometimes five cows at their disposal ; 
but after numerous preliminary trials, 
they found that the numerical results, on 
the quantity of butter obtained, were 
most unifo:m and satisfactory, when each 
experiment was made on a few pints on- 
ly. The process could thus be carried 
on in glass vessels, which enabled them 
to observe the progress of the operation, 
to collect the produce more carefully, 
and use a more delicate balance to ascer- 
tain the weight of the butter obtained 

This likewise enabled them to make 
the comparative experiments on the same 
milk, on the same day, a point regarded 
as of essential importance, as the rich- 
ness, even of the same cow’s milk, is lia- 
ble to vary considerably from day to day, 
according to the nature of her food, 
health, and possibly too, according to the 
state of the weather. The time which 
had elapsed since the last calving was al- 
so found to have much influence on the 
quantity of butter. The quantity of but- 
ter was smallest, and the proportion of 
cheesy matter greatest just after calving ; 
and generally speaking, the milk of those 
cows which yielded the least quantity was 
richest. 

One of the principal objects in view 
was to ascertain the comparative advan- 
tages of churning: 





1. Sweet cream alone. 

2. Sweet milk and cream together. 

3. Sour cream or that slightly acid. 

4. Sour milk and cream together. 

Oo. Scalded cream, or what is called 
clotted cream, as practiced in Devon- 
shire. 


The principal results of the experi- 
ments, are the following : 

1. That the addition of some cold wa- 
ter during churning, facilitates the pro- 
cess, or the separation of the butter; es- 
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pecially when the cream is thick and the 
weather hot. 

2. The cream alone is more easy 
churned than a mixture of cream and 
milk. 

3. The butter produced from sweet 
cream has the finest flavour, when fresh, 
and appears to keep longest without be- 
coming rancid ; but then the buttermilk 
so obtained is poor and small in quantity. 

4. That scalding the cream according 
to the Devonshire method, yields the lar- 
gest quantity of butter, which, if intended 
for immediate use, is agreeable to the pa- 
late, and readily saleable ; but if intended 
to be salted, is more liable to acquire, 
by keeping, a rancid flavor. 

The process of scalding is troublesome, 
and the milk after the removal of the 
cream is poor, and often would be un- 
saleable from the taste it had acquired 
from the heating. 

5. That churning the milk and cream 
together, after they have become slight- 
ly acid seems to be the most economical 
process on the whole; because it yields 
a large quantity of excellent butter, and 
the buttermilk is of good quality, a point 
of some importance where buttermilk is 
largely used as an article of diet, as it is 
in Lancashire. 

6. That the keeping of butter in a 
sound state appears to depend on its be- 
ing made as free from uncombined albu- 
men, or casine and water, as it can be, 
by means of washing and working when 
taken from the churn, 

The author mentioned the interesting 
fact that, in the course of his experiment, 
he found when sweet milk and cream 
were churned together, and though cold 
water was added, after an hour and a 
half, and then after three hours’ churn- 
ing, not a particle of butter was obtained. 

[ Selected. 


To Drive Bues From Vines.—Mr. Jos. 
Frost, of Elliot, Me., says that he has 
tried the following mode, and succeeded 
well in driving bugs from squash and cu- 
cumber vines. Equal parts of sulphur 
and soot applied above and below the 
leaves in the morning while the plants 
are wet.— SEL. 








Tuatcu, on the roofs of houses, may 
be rendered incombustible by a common 
flame, by coating it over with a mixture 
of white wash and alum. 1 1b. of alum 
will suffice 5 gals. of white wash.—Acri. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


A Fragment for Youth. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Are there any among you, my young 
friends, who desire to preserve health 
and cheerfulness through life, and at 
length to reach a good old age’? If so 
listen to what I am about to tell you. 

Some time since, I read in one of the 
newspapers of the day, that a man died 
near London, at the advanced age of one 
hundred and ten years; that he had ne- 
ver been ill, and that he had maintained 
through life a cheerful, happy tempera- 
ment. I wrote immediately to London, 
begging to know if, in the old man’s 
treatment of himself, there had been any 
peculiarity which had rendered his life 
so lengthened and so happy, and the an- 
swer I received was as follows: 

“ He was uuiformly kind and obliging 
to everybody; he quarrelled with no 
one; he ate and drank merely that he 
might not suffer from hunger or thirst, 
and never beyond what necessity requir- 
ed. From his earliest youth he never al- 
lowed himself to be unemployed. These 
were the only means he used.” 

I took a note of this in a little book 
where I generally write all 1 am anxious 
to remember. Very soon afterwards, I 
observed in another paper, that a wo- 
man died in Stockholm, at one hundred 
and fifteen years of age; and that she 
never was ill, and was always of a con- 
tented, happy disposition. I immediate- 
ly wrote io Stockholm, to learn what 
means this old woman had used for pre- 
serving her health, and now read the an- 
swer: 

“She was always a = lover of 
cleanliness, and in the daily habit of 
washing her face, feet, and hands, in cold 
water, and as often as opportunity offer- 
ed, she bathed in the same; she never 
ate or drank any delicacies or sweet- 
meats ; seldom coffee or tea, and never 
wine.” 

Of this likewise, I took note in my lit- 
tle book. 

Some time after this, again | read, that 
near St. Petersburg a man died who had 
enjoyed good health till he was one hun- 
dred and twenty years old. | took my 
pen and wrote to St. Petersburg, and here 
is the answer: 

“He was an early riser, and never 
slept beyond seven hours at atime; he 
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never was idle; he worked and employ- 
ed himself chiefly in the open air, and 
particularly in his garden. Whether he 
walked or sat in his chair, he never per- 
mitted himself to sit awry, or in a bent 
posture, but was always perfectly 
straight. ‘The luxurious and effeminate 
habits of citizens he held in great con- 
tempt.” 

After having read all this in my little 
book I said to myself, “You will bea 
foolish man indeed not to profit by the 
example and experience of these old peo- 

le.” 

‘ I then wrote out all I had been able to 
discover about these happy old a a 
upon a large card, which I suspended 
over my writing-desk so that I might 
have it always before my eyes, to remind 
me what I ought to do, and from what I 
should refrain. Every morning and eve- 
ning I read over the contents of my card, 
and obliged myself to conform to its 
rules, 

And now my young readers, I can as- 
sure you, oa the word of an honest man, 
that [ am much happier and in better 
health than I used to be. Formerly, | 
had the headache nearly every day, and 
now I suffer scarcely once in three or 
four months. Before I began these rules, 
I hardly dared venture out in rain, or 
snow, without catching cold. In former 
times, a walk of half an hour’s length fa- 
tigued and exhausted me; now! walk 
miles without weariness. 

Imagine, then, the happiness, I experi- 
ence ; for there are few feelings so cheer- 
ing to the spirit as those of constant 
good health and vigor. But, alas! there 
is something in which I cannot imitate 
these happy old people—and that is, that 
[have not been accustomed to all this 
from my youth. 

Oh that I were young again, that I 
might imitate them in all things; that | 
might be happy and long-lived as they 
were ! 

My young friends, who read this, you 
are the fortunate ones who are able to 
adopt in perfection this kind of life! 
What, then prevents you living hencefor- 
ward as healthily and happily as the old 
woman of Stockhulm, or as long and as 
usefully as the old men of London and 


St Petersburg ? [ Selected. 


It is a good sign to see. the color of 
health in a man’s face. 
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°@ & * Bs Wo 2 Transpose my 3, 4, 5, and [ama conjunc- 
<V¥ 0 1) ie Sh AR See Soya «¢ ~=«(On. 
The Chamber of Sickness. a my 1, 5, 6,and I belong to fish- 
Chamber of sickness! Much to thee l owe, Take my 1, and three last, and I express 
! Though dark thou be; ¢ the pitch of voice. 
The lessons it Imports me most to know ) Take my two first and last, and | am an 
L owe to thee! > article. 
A sacred seminary thou hast been, Transpose my 1{, and four last, and [am 
> I trust, to train me to a happier scene. ) used as a term in Music. ) 
| : Transpose my 1, 3, and 4, and | am what 2 
+ ' Q ‘ . P . : , ; > « c ‘ . 
} GePRPn gE ot oe oes ring and alone, all hadietide. mien death: 
Tie bles, ; ‘ees ’ of h 5 oats eatl thane Transpose my 5, 4, and I amaconjunction. > 
ie x _—— ae es ee ee Take my three last, and | am con- picuous ° 
— » jn the numerical table: . 
Wil _ Po meet 7 F ) Transpose my 2, 3, and last, and I belong 5 
| : ‘ } iV SS ¢ : ) 
ith such a ha —_ Mpeg ' om oar lo-the Semele eur 
. ’ re ore 7 ( 2 ° ry : = 
AS heer Were grante a ONgate I'ranspose my 4, 5, and I am an enemy to § 
Chamber of sickness! Midst thiy silence, oft =< the aftirmative. . 
¢ A voice is heard, l'ranspose my 2, and two last, and lam a ° 
2 Which, though it falls like dew on flowers, useful animal on plantations. ; ) 
‘ nr Take my 2,4, and last, and | am an instru- > 
Yet speaks each word ment used !n Agriculture, | 
\ ry. _« n s 
2 Into the aching heart's unseen recess, or my 3, 4,6, aod lama kind of 
¢ With power no earihly accents could possess, § metal. 5 ) 
( rranspose my 1, 5, 6, and lama number ?¢ 
5 Chamber of sickness! In that bright abode of the numerical table. M. I. Turuiier. C 
¢ Where there is no more pain, me ) 
; If through the merits of my Saviour God } 
? . A seat | gain, ' Solution of Enigma No. 41, Vol. IIL. p. 304, > 
Z ‘ < B ) 
aamchenungamook Lake: Blanca, Angola, 
This theme shall tune my golden harp’s soft u 
} lays Ys D Algoa, Mocha, Calhoun, Helena, Elk-nain, 
That in thy shelter passed my earthly days. Ulea, Namba, Genoa, Acheen, Mahu, Onega, ( 
eg BG Hp Oka, Kong, Lee, A baco, Kouka, Elbe. ( 
(Journal of Education. Se ee Islands. Va. ¢ 
¢ 
: ; . ) 
Q Written on a leafofa Bible on Presentinge French Proverbs, Bon mots, &ce.— ) 
‘ { bring a gem to offer thee, 9. Une image juste prouve autant qu’un ¢ 
It is a gem of rarest worth, / YTarsonnement vra. — ‘ 
Richer than any of the sea, 10. Un homme qui ne peut pas se recom- > 
Or those that deck our lovely earth. » mander par lui méme n’est guere digne de ¢ 
> 2 recommendation. 6 
’Twill point thee to that world above, ) 
W here sweetest praises never cease, , ) ; 
7. , & ‘OVC OSs qo : 
And tell thee of its boundless love— 304 ranslation of French Proverbs, &c., page 
Its ceaseless joy—its holy peace. og, Pt 
. i. Little thinkers, great words: great 
Twill guide thee through death’s dark abyss, thinkers, little words. 7 | 
» When ev’ry tie of earth is riven, 8. Fools, like wild geese, like to travel in ¢ 
. And lead thee to a place of bliss— ) flocks. The philosopher, on the contrary, ¢ 
The port of peace—the Christian’s Heav’ne likes to rise to heaven, to get abo.e com- 5 
¢ . a mon opinions and prejudices. Q 
As Friendship’s s gift—its holy token ; jst a , 
. ) ‘ 7 | ‘ r T ; 
} opasill hotter séntinthve Sratbe:tn.tboo, > - PHE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
) That I would speak than can be spoken. ‘ AND FAMILY.NEWSPAPER ° 
Warsaw, Ky., 1347, [Prot. Unionist. With numerous Engravings. 
Edited by Theodore Dwight. 
INIQG | 
INIGMA.—No. 42, ¢ Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 2 
T am a word of six letters and am properly Express, No. 112 Broadway, at vents a umnber, ¢ 
an appendage of roy alty, though sometimes I ¢ OF, to subscribers paying in advance, $2a year. 7 
am used by those of interior rank. 5 sets for $10. Monthly, in covered pamphlets, at same price. 
7 Transpose my first five, and Iam frequent- 2 Rare seeds sent to Subscribers. 
ly pointed out by the weather-cock. ¢ Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are 
Take my 1, 4, 5, and lamaheavy weight. ) requested to act as agents. 
Take my 2, and three last, and I am Enclose a Two Dollar Bill, without payment of pos- 
brought in contact with the razor. ‘ tage, and the work will be sent for the year, 
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